CHAPTER IV 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
IMPERIAL AGE AND ITS IMPORTANCE 
FOR MEDIEVAL TOWN BUILDING 


Und keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstiickelt 
Gepragte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt. 
—GOBTHB 


The urbs nova heralded by Tacitus (Ann. xv. 43)—the utili- 
tarian brick-faced concrete architecture (Fig. 68) of second- 
century Imperial Rome—created a new starting point for the 
urbanistic development of the Western world. Older ele- 
ments (which we see in Pompeii and Herculaneum in the 
forms they assumed before 79 A.D.) had real importance for 
the future only in their second-century form and systema~ 
tization. 

Before discussing questions concerning the survival in 
medieval town life of this truly revolutionary creation in the 
field of utilitarian architecture, I wish to premise a general re- 
mark about the different lines of inheritance from Roman an- 
tiquity to medieval times and the Renaissance. There is, of 
course, the danger that I may present these in too schematic a 
way, or that I may be thought unaware of complex cross- 
currents between the main lines of development. Neverthe- 
less, it seems necessary to try to outline this evolution. 


130 The Golden House of Nero 


1G. 68. “Via Biberatica” outside the 
Forum of Trajan in Rome. Cf. Figs. 


4t and 74. 
Photo J. Lindros 1934. 


The legacy which everyone recognizes,is generally stud- 
ied in the splendid classicistic monumental architecture of the 
first two centuries of the Empire. As social facts and as solu- 
tions to the recurrent demands of town life, its various archi- 
tectural types will reappear in our discussion, but it is unnec- 
essary for our present argument to describe its well-known 
external features. In their Roman form, however, and as ex- 
pressions of Roman civilization and social ideals, these fea- 
tures gradually disappeared as the pagan empire became “a 
society with no prestige values, whether inheritance, gifts, or 
occupation” (to use Berenson’s words about modern times), 
and thus was unable to renew or protect its architectural sys- 
tem. As early as 551-52 A.D. cattle passed through the Impe- 
rial fora (Procopius viii. 21, 10 ff.) and in $36-37 the temple 
of Janus in the Argiletum street was a neglected antiquity 
(Procopius v. 25, 23 f.). It would indeed be of great valueif the 
time when the various features of the great Roman urban 
system ceased to be used could be fixed not only for temples 
and fora but also for thermae, horrea, theaters, and circuses. 
It would be valuable too if it were shown how the pagan y° 
tem of material welfare had to yield to the Christian urban- 

ism of the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., with its new sact 

civic centers, and how both pagan and Christian institutions 
were affected by the downfall of the Western Roman Em- 
Pire. A decisive fact was that Rome, especially after the vier 


of slam, lost its Mediterranean trade.! Asa result, Ostia 

ruins and the towns of Italy lost whatever bourgeoisie 
blished itself after the social revolution of the third 
d with it the creative force in the civic urban sys- 
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fell into 
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The great classicistic architecture of the Roman state was 


visible as 2 tantalizing ideal in the late Empire and in the ages 
of Charlemagne and Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, but was 
truly rediscovered only by the Renaissance. As shown by— 
among others—Christian Elling and by Herbert Koch,? the 
renewal of what the artists and architects of the Renaissance 
believed to be classical actually involved to a considerable ex- 
tent their own fresh artistic creations, however much these 
may have been inspired by—not to say bound up with—what 
the ancient remains suggested. It wasa typical instance of what 
Wolfgang Schadewaldt, in speaking of the Homeric renais- 
sance of the Greek saga, calls gebundenes Erfinden.3 This most 
fascinating activity forms the best-known and most discussed 
chapter in the history of the legacy of Roman town archi- 
tecture. 

In part, this classicistic tradition had already been de- 
stroyed by the very different taste displayed in the architec- 
ture of the late Roman Empire. All of us now admit that the 
period of the Basilica of Maxentius, the Basilica of Treves, 
the Curia of Diocletian, and the Aurelian Wall was one of 
the greatest creative periods in Roman architecture. It is 
characterized by reduced classic decoration. What Frontinus 


x Recent illuminating studies by E. Sjoqvist, “Studi archeologicie topografici 
intorno alla Piazza del Collegio Romano,” Acta Rom, Suec., XI (= Opus Arch., 
V, 1946), 77 £., and “De romerska akvedukternas dden under senantiken,” Ark- 
cologiska forskningar och fynd. Studier utgivna m. anl. av H. M. Konung Gustaf 
VI Adolf suttiodrsdag, 1952, pp. 139 ff. Frances]. Niederer, The Roman Diaconiae 
A Study of the Use of Ancient Buildings by the Christian Church Prior to 806 A.D. 

2. Christian Elling, ‘Villa Pia in Vaticano,” in Studier fra Sprog- og oli 

ning, ccm (Copenhagen, 1947); H. Koch, Vom Nachleben des Vitrav (Baden 
Baden, 1951), : 

3. Von Homers Welt und Werk (Stuttgart, 1951), p- 195-A recent useful contr- 
bution is Ragnhild Billig, “Die Kirchenpline ‘al modo antico’ von Sebastiano 
Serlio,” Acta Rom. Suec., XVI (= Opus Rom.,1, 1954), arf. 


HG. 69. The basilica of Maxentius and 
Constantine at the Via Sacra in Rome. 
The facades were stuccoed and flank- 
ing columns and marble decorated the 
entrances, but bu 


and the plan and height, demanded by 
the scope of the building, are what 


called necessaria, the necessary features in planning and struc 
ture, are its dominating monumental values. Its background 


is the stern, functional style of the facades of Roman utili 


tarian architecture (thermae, insulae, etc.), and the notion 
that the practical requirements of actual necessity produce ase 
a result charm of style (suavitas quaedam et lepos in Cicero's 
words).4 This unclassical monumental architecture was typi- 
cal of the time of Aurelian, Diocletian, and Constantine, and 

it was taken over by the Christians in their fundamental 
changed urban system—a system which, based on anew cree 
and filled with a new spirit, replaced the grandiose p46 
town architecture and its cultural standards. All over the Eg 
Pire the same development can be observed. What the 
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» Frithchristliche Kirchen in Rom (Basel, 1948). 


tian architects produced in Rome 
Constantine called upon them to Cteate a monumental 
Christian architectures was the Roman Contribution to th 
Christian architecture to come. The late Roman facade oe 
and its direct offspring, early Christian architecture (Le., that 
of the third to sixth centuries A.D.), became by organic de- 
velopment the inheritance of early medieval times and as a 
matter of fact dominated that period. This is the second route 
from Imperial Rome through medieval times, 

To this legacy belonged also the instructions for town 
architecture in the code of Justinian, which Temained valid in 
medieval times,® and also the architectural tradition derived 
from the Roman portico villas which, as has been shown by 
Karl M. Swoboda, was still alive in medieval palaces.7 Here 
we must also remember the palatial luxury of the third and 
fourth centuries A.D. (as it has been revealed to us by Calza’s 
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5. Most important Eusebius Vita Constantini ii. 46, 1-3. Cf E. ne nea 
Konstantins Kirche am heiligen Grab in Jerusalem,” Acta rh 
gensis, tm (1952:1), 13 and 17 f,, and J. Ward Perkins, J.R.S., linings 
i and P.B.S.R., xo (1954), 69 ff:; and K. J. Conant, Aa 
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FG. 70. The basilica of Trier (so-called 
Protestant church). The building had a 
richly decorated entrance, balconies 
along the long sides, and was stuccoed, 
but the windows and the buttresses, 
connected by arcades as the piers of the 
aqueducts, no doubt determined the 
main, unclassicimpression. 
Courtesy of the Landesmuseum Trier. 


latest excavations in Ostia) and the survival of that kind of 
architecture on the Adriatic coast and probably in Venice. 
Through this tradition many classicistic features were passed 
on to medieval times—as Franz von Juraschek, among others, 
has recently suggested. The Ionic columns of the narthex of 
Santi Giovanni e Paolo in Rome are an interesting feature 
which belong to the reconstruction of the cardinal of Sutr 
during the papacy of Pope Eugenius III (1145-53). As Karl 
Lehmann remarks in his article “The Dome of Heaven,” it is 
always difficult to say whether such classical features are a re- 
sult of direct unbroken tradition or a symptom of proto- 
Renaissance.9 

In connection with the unbroken legacy from the late 
Roman Empire to medieval life, we should also mention the 
predilection for peristyles and porticoes, and we should re- 
member that peristyles were not always parts of palaces. It is 
more important, no doubt, for their development in medie- 
val times that they were at least as typically part of utilitarian 
architecture: of warehouses, of barracks like the Caserma dei 
Vigili in Ostia, of marketplaces like the Piccolo Mercato, the 
Horrea di Hortensius in Ostia, and Eumachia’s building in 
the Forum at Pompeii, and of Hellenistic hotels like the cara- 
vansary of Kassope in Epeiros with its court measuring 14.2 
by 11.7 meters, flanked by porticoes.!° Like the Byzantine 
and Oriental caravansaries, the western medieval peristyles 
continued to be integral parts of the architecture of the time 
because they were useful fragments of the old urban system 
in spite of the decay of its original spirit. They lived on in 
spite of the impoverishing catastrophes of the sixth century, 
in spite of the Norman invasion and the Saracens, and in spite 
of Byzantine and other influences that obscured the original 


: = Chapter m1, note 19. For Venice, see G. Fiocco, “La casa yeneziana an= 

tica,” Rend, Linc,, s, 8, 1v (1949), 38 ff. 
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(Citta del Vaticano, 1953), p. 154. Lehmann, ““The Dome of Heaven,” Art P» 
xxv (1945), 13. 


10. J-H.S., 13000 (1953), 120. 


HG. 71. The Circus building at S. Ag- 
nese in Rome, showing the monumen- 
tal effect of buttresses in late Roman 
architecture. 

Old photo before the present systematization 
of the surroundings. 


pattern. This classical heritage which persisted in medieval 
monumental architecture must be contrasted with the well- 
known Renaissance revivals already mentioned. 

From this more or less monumental architecture, which 
continued in use mainly because of the influence of the Church, 
let us turn to the third type of tradition from Imperial Rome: 
the entirely utilitarian architecture (Figs. 42, 68, 72-78), like 
the Roman tenement houses of the second century a-D.—the 
insulae with their rows of shops (tabernae) along the streets." 
At this point we may inquire whether there also survived in- 
to medieval times a humble and persistent, though gradually 
degenerating, tradition from this remarkable creation of 
town life in the Imperial Age. Apart from the general interest 
of research into medieval survivals of ancient Roman tradi- 
tion, this study would be of special interest because, as Pierre 


11. That the word insula means tenement house is in my opinion self-evident, 
as Ihave stated in “‘La ‘insula romana’ secondo Leon Homo,” Colloqui del sodali- 
zio, 1 (Rome, 1956). A. de Marchi’s most valuable article, “Ricerche intorno 
alle insulae o case a pigione di Roma antica,” Mem. R. Istituto Lombardo, xv 
(1891), 241 fF, gives all the evidence. See also F. G. Mayer, “R&mische Bevilk- 
erungsgeschichte und Inschriftenstatstik,” Historia, m (1953) 33% £3 and, for 
the tabernae, Giancarla Girri, “La taberna nel quadro urbanistico ¢ sociale di 
Ostia,” Istituto di archeologia, Universita di Milano, 1 (Roma, 1956), and T. Kle- 
berg, Hotels, restaurants et cabarets dans I'antiquité romaine (Uppsala, 1957). Pe 
cially pp. 39-73, 
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HG. 72. The new matter-of-fact archi- 
tecture, displayed by the military style 
of the Aurelian walls during the first 
periods (275 a.p. and early fourth cen- 
tury). Porta Asinaria before the latest 
reconstruction. To be compared, for 
instance, with the contemporary clas- 
sicism of the triumphal Arch of Con- 
stantine. 

Photo Alinari. 


ravedan says,!? housing is not only one of the most neglected 
chapters in the history of medieval architecture but also one 
of the most important, for it reveals much of the life and 
spirit of the anonymous common people that we often fail to 
gee. This is, as we shall later point out, exactly the area in 
which Roman traditions may have remained alive. 

As we see in Ostia and on the Forma Urbis (Figs. 77 and 
78), houses of the domus type (that is, the atrium and peri- 
style houses) were in an aristocratic minority when compared 
with tenement houses of Imperial Rome, the “immensus nu- 
merus insularum,” to quote Suetonius (Nero 38). The excava- 
tions in Ostia, the fragments of the marble plan of Rome 
from about 200 A.D., called “Forma Urbis,” and above all the 
Libellus de regionibus urbis Romae, prove by actual count that 
tenement houses were predominant in Imperial Rome.13 
The centuries that followed the great creative period of the 
late Empire and the grandeur of the early Christian Age de- 
pended passively on such earlier developments as the apart- 
ment houses. 

The basis for any discussion of the persistence of this her- 
itage from the Roman tenement houses is, of course, the 
study of Ostia and Imperial Rome itself: The history of the 
tenement houses is quite different from that of the domus, 
which had developed around the atria or peristyles with a 
closed fagade. The insulae have a quite different origin, the 
row of tabernae. It seems to me completely useless to discuss 
how these rows of shops came into being, and whether isolat- 
ed tabernae or a row of them came first. Let us limit our in- 
quiry to the earliest forms actually known and begin with the 
tow of independent rooms, each with a wide door toward a 
court or street—the tabernae as they appear in our descrip- 


12. “Représentation des villes dans I’art du Moyen Age” in Grabar’s Biblio- 
théque de documentation (Paris, 1954), p- St. 

13. For the “Libellus de regionibus urbis Romae” (fourth century A.D.) Luse 
A. Nordh’s edition in Acta Rom. Suec., 8:0, 1 (Lund, 1949), but sce also Codice 
topografico della Cittd di Roma, edited by R. Valentini and G. Zucchetti, 1 (Roma, 
1940), 63-258. “Forma urbis,” ibid., pp. 49-62, and H. Jordan, Forma ae 
Romae regionum XIV (Berlin, 1874), cited below Forma Urbis = 


tions of the oldest Forum Romanum and also the Forum of 
about 200 B.C. in Plautus, and in Ostia from the third a 
p.c. onward."4 The function of the tabernae in t ae lin 
is evident. Through the centuries they have been the dw, ri 
ings of the proletariat and petty tradesmen. Above all, the 
were used as stores and workshops. Here old Italian towns i; 
today, the earliest descriptions from Republican Rome, Ostia 
the Forma Urbis and the remaining insulae of Imperial Ron 
show the same system and speak the same language, 
Delightful and obviously descriptive of everyday life in 
Rome is Livy’s account of the signs of peace which met C3. 


millus in the streets of Tusculums open shops with wares dis- 
played, craftsmen at their work, and the humming of voices 
from the schools (vi. 25, 9). Not less amusing is Martial, de- 
scribing the busy life of the tabernae and the noise that drove 
him away to the arid Nomentanum and “lar villae sordidus”’: 
the schoolmasters, the early-rising bakers, the day-long 
pounding of the coppersmiths’ hammers and the rattle of the 
moneychangers (xii. 57). 

Riots and inundations of the Tiber were serious dangers 
for the thousands who lived and worked in the tabernae along 
the streets (Tacitus Hist. 1. 86). Varro made it clear that they 
were dwellings of the poor, “pauperum tabernae,” as Horace 
said (Odes i. 4), stating that at funerals the heralds (praecones) 
used the expression ex aedibus (‘“from independent houses”) 
even for those who were carried out from tabernae (‘etiam 
eos, qui ex tabernis efferentur,” L.L. 5. 160). In their function of 
workshops they characterized the town without factories, 
where production was distributed among independent mas- 
ter craftsmen. We can still see in our own towns the last rem- 
nants of this tradition represented by the few remaining in- 
dividual craftsmen. As in Egyptian towns, known to us from 
Hellenistic-Roman papyri, and as in Athens and in medieval 
towns, craftsmen of the same profession were often grouped 
together along the same street: for instance the scythe-makers 
(Cicero Cat. i. 8), the dealers in incense and perfume at the 
Vicus Tuscus, the moneychangers and bankers in the Taber- 
nae Argentariae at the Forum Romanum. 

We should visualize these tabernae as the typical envi- 
ronment of the artisans of every craft, and of the dealers, 
booksellers, schoolmasters, and scribes—in endless rows as 
we see them at Ostia and in the Forma Urbis.15 “Quinque 
tabernae quadraginta parant,” Juvenal tells us (i. 105). Our 
sources give us vivid descriptions of how cooks, astrologers, 


HG. 74. The shops in the bottom story 
of the Mercato di Traiano along the 
Via Biberatica. Cf. Figs. 41 and 68. 
Photo B. Wahlgren 1956. 


and Prostitutes occupied tabernae such as those that we can 
still see in the outer arcade of the Circus Maximus and around 


HG. 73. Insula with six stories below 
the Ara Coelj (Arx) in Rome, second 


century A.D. Reconstructi 
mondi, nstruction by I. Gis~ 


Photo Alinarj. 


14. Livy i. 35, 10; 


; 15. For references Plater Ashby s.v. Vicus Tuscus, Basilica Aemilia, Tabernae 
Ostia see Giancarla 


ill, 48, 5; ix. 40, 16; xvi, 27, 2; Plautus Curaulio 480. For : j 
: atgentariae, etc. For medieval times in Italy see Braunfels, op. cit-» PP- 122 f. 


Girri and Kleberg, op. cit., in note 11. 


HG. 75. Typical row of tabernae in the 
ground floor of a second-century Ro- 
man insula. Casa di Diana, Ostia. Cf. 
Fig. 85. 

Photo E. Nash. Fototeca Unione. 


the theater of Ostia.7¢ Martial (vii. 61) depicted the Wine 
flagons chained to the columns of the porticoes and business 
spreading out over the thoroughfares until Domitian’s a 
restrictions changed the life of the streets: “. . . tonsor, copo, 
cocus, lanius sua limina servant. / Nunc Roma est. Nuper ma gna 
taberna fuit.” We must remember that this was the life of the 
great majority. In spite of Martial’s criticism, part of the 
charm of every old Italian town and even of the older quar- 
ters of Rome, Naples, and Milan is that along all the streets 
there are still many of these tabernae, bustling with activity. 
The plans of such quarters exhibit the closest affinity to the 
streets bordered with tabernae that we see in Ostia and on the 
Forma Urbis. 

Such streets were found in ancient towns all over the 
Mediterranean world from the Hellenistic age onward. It was 
typical for the Romans of Republican times to build high 


many-storied tenement houses above the tabernae; to start 


16. Fig. 88. Dion. H. iii. 68, 4. Juvenal iii. 65. Platner-Ashby s.v. G. Lugli, 
Roma antica. Il centro monumentale, pp. 509 ff., especially p. 603. 


HG. 76. Row of barrel-vaulted taber- 
nae with windows in the attic and 
counters, as in the insulae of Imperial 
Age. At the Via del Proconsule, Flor- 
ence, on an cighteenth-century en- 
graving. Cf. Figs. 73 ff. 


with, this was done in a most unsafe and unsatisfactory wa 
In our sources high tenement houses are generally considered 
to be unusual in other parts of the Mediterranean worlq 
They were found, however, in Parabas in Phoenicia, in An. 
dos in Syria, and in Tyte."7 Arthur D. Nock is certainly right 
in translating Libanius’ Antiochicus 270: “*. . . as for the ci 
‘Constantinople’ which surpasses Antioch in house wate 
Probably, Libanius here is contrasting Constantinople’s high 
tenement houses in the style of the Roman insulae with the 
low Hellenistic towns.18 If we compare the bazaar street (the 
sukh) of Dura and the cardo of Ostia, there seems at first to be 
a striking resemblance. But on closer examination we find in 
Dura a bazaar street with tabernae (ergastéria) only, whereas 
in Ostia tenement houses with upper stories were built on 
top of the tabernae.19 

In speaking of the lofty houses of Tyre, Strabo directly 
compared that town to Rome, but we should remember that 
even when there were houses of many stories the whole struc- 
tural system of towns outside Italy seems to have been differ- 
ent from the Roman insulae with their tabernae lining the 
streets all over the town. In the Hellenistic towns, shops and 
workshops seem to have been concentrated in the old bazaar 
quarters. It is most interesting to compare Karanis and the 
village of Soknopaiou Nesos in Egypt, where we find ar- 
te evidence of normal modest habitations in the 

t. 

In Karanis the houses often had three stories and an inner 
court for cattle, donkeys, and camels, but the lowest floors of 
such houses were enclosed, as they are today in Egyptian 
towns. They had no tabernae and were obviously intended 
for private use. Although we know very little else about the 


17. Pomponius Mela ii. 7 (103). Strabo xvi, 2. 13 and 23. 

18. A. D. Nock, “The Praises of Antioch,” J.E.A., x1 (1954), 80 awe 

writes foichous, not teiche, city walls). Cf, also in Cicero’s De lege agraria ii 35 

(6) the contrast between Rome with its high and crowded habitations aay 
‘ampanian towns. Cf, Libanius 225. 

19. Cf. Excavations at Dura-Europos, v (New Haven, 1934), PP+ 73 £., Pls.2 _ 


g - M. Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europos and Its Art (Oxford, 1938), PP- 47 ff, Figs: 


HG. 77. To the left fragments of the 
marble plan of Rome from about 200 
A.D., the so-called Forma Urbis. To the 
right ruins of Ostia: above, a row of 
shops at the Cardo and a correspond- 
ing plan on the Forma Urbis (Type 1); 
below, on the Forma Urbis and along 
the decumanus of Ostia a ground floor 
ofan insula consisting of rows of taber- 


nae, built back to back (Type m1). 


HG. 78. Fragment of the Forma Urbis, 
Along the upper side of the street from 


left to right a porticoed house of 
u,” three old-fashioned atrium and 
istyle houses and, after 
two houses of ‘ 
along the street, 


Courtesy of the Archivio fot 
antichita e belle arti, sri 


type 
per- 
« an open place, 
type 1” with porticoes 


tall tenement houses of the Hellenistic world t 
to indicate that they were built above rows 
they were in Ostia and as they are shown on the Forma Ur- 
bis.2° In the case of Rome, both Cicero (especially in De leg. 
amit 96) and Vitruvius (ii. 8. 17) make it clear that the high 
tenement houses were a local phenomenon resulting from a 
special condition: the overflowing population of Rome at 
the peak of that national strength which made her conqueror 
of Italy and founder of an empire. It is also typical of Rome 
that the erection of tenement houses with shops along the 
facade helped to spread trade and production all over the 
town (as in old Italian towns today). Thus, a city like Rome 
functioned quite differently from towns that had separate 
residential and bazaar quarters such as we see in the Orient, 


here is nothing 


of ergasteria as 


20. Through the courtesy of Dr. Enoch E. Peterson I have had the privilege of 
studying the material from Karanis in the Kelsey Museum of Archaeology at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. A. E.R. Boak, Soknopaiou Nesos. 
The University of Michigan Excavations at Dime in 1931-32 (Ann Arbor, 1935). 
We have no definitive information about the tenement houses of the Eastern 
world; however, the small terracotta models and the columns of Axum, which 
are supposed to reproduce that kind of town architecture in Alexandria, show a 
different kind of structure without any tabernae. This is perhaps akin to the 
Primitive high houses of Tunisia and Arabia today. Cf. H. Helfritz, Chicago der 
Wiiste (Berlin, 1932); Geographical Journal, xxv (1935), 370 £; uxxxvm 
(1936), 524 ff; xen (1938), 1, 107, 289 ff.; xcm (1939), 1 £. National Geographic 
Magazine, 1937, pp. 360 £,, and the excellent photographs of Shibam, ibid., 1957, 
PP. 240 f. See also C. Rathjens, “Kulturelle Einfliisse in Sydwest Arabien,” 
J-K-F.,1 (March, 1950), 1 ff. Strabo’s description of the high private houses with 
vaulted Tooms in Babylon (xvi. 1, 5) should also be considered in this connec- 
Hon as well as the court houses with at least one upper story in Colophon—see 
L. Holland, Hesperia, xm (1944), 91 ff—and the tendency to provide the peri- 
style houses of Delos with upper stories, Cf, Martin, L’urbanisme dans la Gréce 
Antique (cited chapter m1, note 20), pp. 211, 232, and 243 ff. We have also to 
Consider what is meant by pyrgos in the Demosthenian speech against Euergus 
(xlvii. 56) and the material discussed by Arif Mufid, Stokwerkbau der Griechen 
und Romer (Berlin-Leipzig, 1932). For the monumental architecture in Babylon, 
described by Strabo, it is tempting to compare the giant, tunnel-like halls of the 
sheiks of the marsh dwellers of southern Iraq of today—National Geographic 
Magazine, 1958, 205 ff. Together with this material should now be considered 

© insula of Roman type with tabernae and upper stories, recently excavated m 
Phesusat the main street outside the Scholastica Thermae. See Deutsch-Tiirkische 
Gesellschaft Ev. Mitteilungen, 26 (1959), 2; A.J-A., LXIV (1960); 67. 


ws, in my belief, they already existed in the Greck ang 


I 


and 


Hellenistic world.** 
This basic architectural type—rows of tabernae_ig 


found in the central parts of old Pompeii; their rubble con. 
struction is rather fragile. It seems quite clear that the Ro. 
mans started to build high tenement houses above such rows 
of tabernae at an early date, using the auxilium altitudinis, to 
quote Vitruvius’ words (ii. 8, 17), or altitudo tectorum, as Pliny 
said (iii. 67). Livy mentioned that a house with three stories 
existed in 218 B.C. (xxi. 62), and to Cicero high tenement 
houses were typical of Rome. Vitruvius (ii. 8. 16 £.) gives an 
idea of the experimentation and the difficulties connected 
with this form of domestic architecture. 

Nothing can better illustrate the development of a sys- 
tem of tall tenement houses built over rows of shops than the 
attempts at building second stories that we see today above 
the endless rows of one-story shops and dwellings along the 
roads of southern Italy and Sicily (Fig. 79). No doubt this is 
exactly what began to happen in Republican Rome. In addi- 
tion to the basic facts already discussed, we should add that 
the tabernae could be provided with small windows above 
the doors and with garrets which were accessible by indoor 
wooden stairs or ladders. We see such garrets in the insulae of 
the Imperial Age. In their perfected form they had barrel 
vaults below the narrow balconies along the facades (Figs. 


21. This is only a working hypothesis and a suggestion for future research 
which I have ventured to put forward in “Den romerska storstadens hyresarki- 
tektur,” Acta universitatis gotoburgensis, x (1944:4), p- 67 (English summary); 
“Roman and Greek Town Architecture,” Acta universitatis gotoburgensis, uv 
(io48:3), 15; ALL.P., rxax (1948), 396 £. (review of D. M. Robinson's Olyn- 
thus, xa). C, Rosier, in L’urbanisme ou la science de I’ agglomeration (Paris, 1953) 
has criticized my suggestions, while A. Kriesis (Acta congressus Madvigiani, 
Copenhagen, 1958) confirms them. Most important is Martin’s discussion, °P- 
cit., pp. 46, 212, 229, and 235. 

See also Aristotle Politicsii. 5, 2 (1267 b). Martin rightly emphasizes (see about 
—s P. 235) that the Greek towns concentrated their tabernae (ergasteria) m 
We commercial and civil centers of the towns, but speaking of Olynthus, p22 
= ‘Oes not make clear what kind of activity took place in the “gteliers (wor 
xe sb be found in every house. Were they used only for household activity 

or industrial production? 


42, 68, 73). At the rear walls of these tabernae almost always 
two or three initial steps of concrete lead up to form a land- 
ing for the garret stairs. Maiuri has shown that this stage in the 
development of the garrets had already been reached in the 
baths in the Forum of Pompeii at the beginning of the first 
century B.c.?2 These baths (Fig. 43) were, in my opinion, a 
provincial imitation of the town architecture of Rome in its 
most perfect form from the point of view of both planning 
and building technique (concrete covered by opus incertum). 
We see today exactly the same kind of tabernae and bars 
with the same counters and the same garret stairs in the older 
quarters of many Italian towns (Figs. 80 and 81). The taber- 
nae facing the street and the steep straight stairways leading 
to the upper stories, and not connected with the shops below, 
were features of the typical high Roman tenement houses. 
They derived naturally from the rows of shops with garrets 
Which often had upper floors built over them. Everyone who 
is familiar with Italy will at once recognize the same house 


a Aisi del I Congresso nazionale di studi romani (Rome, 1929), P: 164. A serik- 
(f description of a tabernacula and its garret (superius cenaculum) with = aed 
enestrula) is given by Apuleius Metamorph. ix. 40-42- See also Girri, op. cit 


Hc. 79. A typical Sicilian row of tab- 
emnae for trade or habitation and work- 
shops with added upper stories. Al- 
camo. 

Photo A. B. 1954. 


Fic. 80. Ancient “type 1” in modern 
usage: Vallerano (Latium). 
Photo A. B. 1933. 


plan in the steep stairs, leading directly to upper stories, open- 

ing through narrow doorways between the shop fronts. This 

striking architectural feature has inspired the folk of Assisi 

and Gubbio to give it the name “porta del morto” (Figs. 81 e, 

91), offering an entirely unnecessary and unfounded explana- 

tion for the most commonplace phenomenon of their lives. 

We can follow a gradual improvement in this kind of 
architecture. It is evident that the material used in the early 
insulae was most unstable—planks, half-timber work sup- 
porting mud brick, wattle and daub, or rubble—that is, con- 
crete (opus caementicium) in its experimental stages. Pliny said 
that roof shingles were used down to the beginning of the 
third century 3.c. (xvi. 36 f.), and it seems probable that they 
were used on tabernae and tenement houses during this pe- 
riod, although we do know that roof tiles were in use much 
earlier on temples and monumental buildings. 

The descriptions from Republican and early Imperial 
times of the dangers of the insulae are abundant, and we find 
them recurring until the beginning of the second century 
AD. when, as we shall see, the brick-faced architecture of Im- 
Perial Rome appeared, Very characteristic seem the vivid 
descriptions of the horrors of Roma vetus: houses as inflamms- 
ble as torches, narrow crooked streets, enormous irreg 
house blocks (Tac. Aun. xv. 38), collapsing houses, and great 


fires (Strabo Vv. 3- 7). The elder Seneca (54 B.c-ca. 39 A.D.) 
e waks explicitly of the reckless height of the badly built 
houses, of fire, collapse, and narrow streets that gave no es- 
cape (Controversiae ii. 1, 11). The unfortunate philosopher 
Athenaeus from Seleucia was not the only one to be killed by 
night in the collapse of the house in which he lived in Augus- 

tus’ Rome (Strabo xiv. 5, 4). Dio Cassius’ description of the 

Tiber floods in 53 B.C. shows how common the mud-brick 

houses were (00x. 61). When Augustus said he left a town 

of marble in place of a town of bricks (latericiam), he is con- 

trasting, albeit somewhat illogically, his monumental marble 

architecture (Res gestae 19) with the old town of mud-brick 

quarters and temples of tufa and travertine. Pliny and Juve- 

nal in their time still gave a most distressing picture of the 

tenement houses in Rome.?3 All these descriptions of the 

urbs vetus before 100 A.D. bear a striking resemblance to what 

we know about other crowded cities. In New York, for in- 

stance, at the beginning of the nineteenth century fire bells 

clanged all night because its houses burned like tinder, and in 

1836 two of the largest commercial buildings collapsed. In 

ancient Rome and in New York the basic cause of these con- 
ditions was the same, namely, a rapid increase in population 
which created a sudden demand for housing in a restricted 
area. 

The decisive factor in the transition from this unsatisfac- 
tory architecture to the urbs nova hailed by Tacitus after the 
Neronian fire (Ann. xv. 43) was—here as in all the architec- 
ture of western Europe—Roman concrete. This building 
material was probably first put to extensive use in Rome in 
the second century 8.c., but experimentation may have taken 
place in the third century and perhaps even earlier.24 At any 
rate, Vitruvius (ii. 8, 17) contrasts the fragile house construc 


23. See De Marchi, op. cit.; L. Friedlinder, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte 
wer (9th ed.; Leipzig, 1919), pp. 20 f.; Pliny xacxvi. 106; Juvenal Sat. iti. 6 £, 
193 f. 

24. See Chapter n, notes 7-12. Lugli, Tecnica edilizia, pp. 363 ff. Important 
Temarks about the prehistory of opus caementicium by Blake, op. cit., pp- 308 ff, 
and Brown, “Cosat,” M.A.A.R., XX (1951), 61-63, 109- 


HG. 81. Tabernae (shops) ancient, me- 
dieval, and modern. 
a) Casa del Termopolio, Ostia. 
Photo R. Svanstrém 1940. 
b) The door of a taberna with counter 
to the left. Terracotta relief from Isola 
Sacra. Ostia. 
c) Taberna in the portico of the Decu- 
manus in Ostia. Staircase to attic on the 
rear wall. For exterior with window of 
the attic and barrel vault see Figs. 68 
and 73 ff. 
Photo A. B. 1932. 
d) Taberna in a portico of the Via dei 
Tribunali in Naples, Note the staircase 
to the attic on the rear wall. 
e) Medieval taberna. Castel di Sangro. 
After Paatz. 
Ff) Medieval miniature. 
After Paatz. 


tion of older generations with the excellent new tenement 
houses. They were distinguished from the old by the use of 
ashlar masonry at the corners. Vitruvius still speaks of wood- 
en floors (contignationes), while the tenement houses of the 
Imperial Age mostly had concrete barrel vaults, but in other 
respects the new many-storied houses heralded the city archi- 
tecture of the future with their walls of concrete faced with 
reticulate work finished off at the top with a layer of but 
brick.25 These “noble dwelling houses” (“egregiae habita- 
tiones”), which Vitruvius regards as the final achievement of 


25. Vitr. ii. 8, 1 and 17. See in addition my interpretation in the review of Miss 
Blake, Art B., xxxm (1951), 136, note 3; E. Wistrand’s commentary and trans- 
lation in Eranos, xu (1943), 124 £ De Marchi, op. cit., p. 261, gives the same 
interpretation, but does not explain the use of the baked brick (structuris testacis) 
which Vitruvius mentioned together with walls of concrete (parietibus caemen- 
ticiis). Strangely enough, M. H. Morgan in his masterly translation of Vitruvius 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1914) suggests “walls of burnt brick and partitions of rubble 
work.” We know now that “walls of burt brick” were not in common use in 
Augustan times. In addition, we see clearly what Vitruvius aimed at in his para- 
graph 17 by his prescription for mud-brick walls in paragraph 18: “On the top 
of the wall lay a structure of burnt brick under the tiles and projecting like a 
coping” (Morgan). Miss Gisela Richter reminds me that roofless enclosures 


made of sun-dried bricks covered with wild thyme or dry branches to keep off 


the rain may be seen on Greek red-figured vases and in modern usage in Grecc® 


RA, 1935, PP. 200-204. It is the same precaution which Vitruvius described 
as used in roofed architecture, 
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the Augustan Age, did not gain such a complete victo ‘ 
would have us believe (see Tac. Ann. xv. 38) before the latter 
part of the first century A.D. 

To draw still another comparison with New York, there 
must have been a transitional period in Rome during whi 
the stage of architectural development resembled what we 
see today in Manhattan: modern well-planned and well-built 
apartment houses and skyscrapers which are in striki Gat 
trast to the untidy and often badly constructed buildi aw 
other sections of the city. Looking at Ostia (which, of course 
should be considered part of Rome) one is surprised to = 
how complete was the victory of the urbs nova, but this was 
not to come until the Flavian Age or even the second cen! 
A.D. Concrete architecture was in general use principally in 
Rome and Italy, although it—together with reticulate (Fig. 
12)—also spread to the provinces, even as far as Jericho,26 It 
obviously enjoyed general esteem in spite of Vitruvius, who 
criticized it and did not deem the concrete walls of his time 
safe for more than eighty years (11. 8, 8). 

It should be added that Vitruvius’ criticism of reticulate 
and concrete is by no means unreasonable. This is indicated 
by later modifications whereby brick-faced walls replaced 
reticulate work and concrete was greatly improved. The use 
of baked brick, that is, roof tiles, as a facing for walls was new 
to him and he would not trust it unless the bricks had been 
Previously used as roof coverings and thus tested by time and 
weather. Also we must remember that a large-scale manu- 
facture of baked bricks, such as the later brick-faced town de- 
manded, began only in the second half of the first century 
A.D., and then produced tiles of much finer quality than Vi- 
truvius, in the Augustan Age, could foresee.27 We must also 
temember that the technique of building in stone without 
concrete, which Vitruvius defended, outlived the Roman 


26, See Chapter Il, note 61, 


ie sent - 8, 9. The dating of bricks with stamps according to Greek practict 
dee re on, went hand in hand with improvement in quality of mass P 5 
Is2f, A ao to my suggestions about this in Eranos, XX00X (1941) 


(1959), 235-37, ™* remarks in Doxa, n (1949), 130; and H. Bloch, A,J-A 


Empire in Sicily, in Africa, and all over the Hellenistic world, 
In the West, however, concrete won an almost ¢ complete vic- 
tory , in spite of the defense of other methods of construction 
as we find in Vitruvius. The use of solid ashlar construction in 
the castrum of Septimius Severus in Albano is probably 
partly due to the fact that the peperino was available on the 
spot but may also have been the result of influences from the 
architecture of Africa and other provinces, where ashlar walls 
were still preferred.28 

For the tenement houses Nero still recommended the 
type of structure described by Vitruvius: corners of square, 
hewn stones?9 in spite of the rapid progress and industrializa- 
tion of baked brick in his days. From Pompeii and many 
other places we have evidence that the insulae, at any rate in 
the decades after 64 A.D., were partly of brick-covered con- 
crete. Controlled Roman bricks used as a cover mark the 
final perfection, as far as technique goes.3° 

Together with endeavors to create more solid tenement 
houses, constant attempts were made to limit the height of 
houses being built: “Machinationes tectorum supra tecta surgen- 
tium et urbium urbes prementium,” in Seneca’s words (Epist. xc, 
7). Earlier, Augustus limited the height of the fagades toward 
the street to 70 Roman feet (20.72 m.), thus restricting piled- 
up, unsafe late Republican tenement houses of which Cicero 
disapproved.3t Nero also strongly opposed high houses and 
Patty-walls, Trajan reduced the lawful height to 60 feet 
(17.76 m.), and in the fifth century the struggle against this 
tendency to build high towering houses was still continued 


28. See J. Ward Perkins, “Severan Art and Architecture at Lepcis Magna,” 
IRS. xx00vm (1948), 6x f., and Proc. Brit. Acad., Xxxvul (1951), 277- ; 
29. Tacitus Ann, xv. 43: corners of Sabine or Alban Stone instead of half tim- 
bet work (= certa sui parte). 

30. For the various types of brick and reticulate facing see R.. Billig, Acta Rom. 
Suee,, x (=Opus Arch., m0, 1944), 124 ff. Lugli, Tecnica edilizia, pp. 444-655- 
Pe Blake, Ancient Roman Construction in Italy, pp. 227-307; Roman Construction 
pie ‘from Tiberius Through the Flavians (Washington, D. C. ,1959)- 


Cicero De lege agraria ii. 35 (96). Strabo v. 3, 7+ 


by Leol and Zenon in Constantinople.3? From the Augus 
to the Byzantine Age our sources make it clear that the laws 
did not fix an ideal height, but merely checked uncontrolled 
private enterprise and its socially noxious but profitab| is 
“skyscrapers.”'33 

Laws also opposed wooden maeniana, balconies, and 
other attempts to block the streets (Ammianus Marcellinus 
xxvii. 9, 8). In Ostia, Pompeii, and Rome we see staircases 
built of concrete and stone gradually succeeding wooden 
stairs. As to wooden floors (contignationes, Figs. 82 and 83), 
they still occur to a certain extent in Imperial times and may 
have been preferred in more distinguished houses.34 It seems 
further possible that insulae with barrel vaults of concrete in 
the lower stories may have had wooden floors in the upper 
stories—a mixed construction known, for instance, from the 
Circus Maximus (Dionysius of Halicarnassus iii. 68), The 
garrets of the barrel-vaulted tabernae always had wooden 
floors. But apart from this a wholly concrete construction for 
the tenement houses came more and more into use from the 
later part of the first century A.D., and onward—at least as far 
as we can judge from the remains in Ostia and Rome. 

As Pompeii and Herculaneum show, the age when the 
final result of this building activity asserted itself by the brick- 


32. Tac. Ann. xv. 43; M. Voigt, “Die rémischen Baugesetze,” Berichte iiber die 
Verhandlungen d. K. Sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. Philol. hist. K1., Lv (1903). 
190 £. Aurelius Victor Epitome xiii. 13. Cod. Just. viii. 10, 12. F. Castagnoli, 
“Roma antica” in Castagnoli, C. Cecchelli, G. Giovannoni, E. Zocca, Topo- 
$tafiae urbanistica di Roma, 1 (Rome, 1958), 62. 

33. See De Marchi, op. cit., Voigt, op. cit., and Friedlinder, op. cit., p- 5 and 
passim. Typical are Pliny’s and Aristides’ speculations about the surface area that 
Rome would occupy if it did not have the high tenement houses (Pliny iii. 675 
Aristides Or. xvi. 8). As the limitations of height only applied to the facades 
toward the street, there is nothing surprising in Tertullian’s words about the 
immense height of the Insula felicles, Adversus Valentinianos 7; cf. Libellus de 
regionibus urbis Romae, Regio, rx, p. 88. 11 Nordh. P 
34. Thave discussed the wooden floors in Art B., xacxmr (1951), 136, and i0 
Studies Presented to D, M. Robinson, 1 (St. Louis, Mo., 1951), 443- That w 
ceilings (contignationes) were frequent in late republican Rome appears from De 


bello alexandrino 1: “Incendio fere tuta est Alexandria quod sine contignatione ac ma- 
teria sunt aedificia.”” ; 


covered insulae was the decades before 79 A.D. This is the 
sturdy architecture found on every square meter of Ostia and 
wherever excavations have been made in Rome. The Forma 
Urbis shows exactly the same type (Figs. 77 and 78). No 
doubt there were still houses from which the mice and spiders 
fled (Pliny N.H. viii. 103), walls with dangerous cracks, and 
collapsing buildings. Decay caused by periods of economic 


pression, poverty, or negligent houseowners, does, of 


course, always occur and affects even the most perfect archi- 
tecture. We hear about that also in our sources from the sec- 
ond and following centuries. But it is nevertheless evident 
that the brick-covered insulae of the Flavian age and onward 
mark a revolution in the history of town building, and it is a 


HG. 82. A typicalcontignatio. Casa delle 
Muse, Ostia. Wooden floors were al- 
ways used in the garrets of the tabernae 
but also in distinguished tenement 


houses as in Fig. 83- : 
Photo E. Nash. Fototeca Unione. 


HG. 83. Caseggiato delle Trifore, Ostia. 
A tenement house without shops and 
with wooden floors (as the exterior 
with the slight distance between the 
apartments shows). 

Photo E. Nash. Fototeca Unione, 


serious methodological mistake to take sources concerning 
the old, most unsatisfactory town before the Neronian fire as 
referring to the new Rome, the image of which we have in 


second-century Ostia and in the few preserved brick-covered 
insulae in Rome. 


This new utilitarian architecture with its concrete and 
brick facades was in western Europe the most outstanding 
tradition handed over to Euro; 


pean towns, in spite of the lack 
of chimneys, which made cooking a rather primitive affair 
(Fig. 98); as for heating and sanitation, the arrangements for 
“se Were scanty or nonexistent. The Roman tenement 
houses were, as a matter of fact, parts of a collective system 
where very much of the social life, entertainments, baths, and 
2 good deal of the food and personal comfort were provided 
outdoors by the town community. The Roman insulae can- 
y understood without those appendages, which 


not be full: 
covered a remarkably large proportion of the essential needs 


of domestic life. This must be emphasized, since I wish to 
Jish that in medieval times the Roman tenement houses 
estab d the model. But—to my mind—the obvious con- 
iy en the medieval houses and their Roman mod- 
nection betwe rier see me 
Js must not make us forget that the atter were originally 
e ceived as part of a much better-equipped, rich, and gen- 
pe town life than that of medieval cities. 
gigs Suetonius tells us about Rutilius’ speech De modo 
dificiorum (Augustus 89), Augustus’ energetic endeavors to 
e rt the progressive urban schemes, Vitruvius’ discussions 
a and Nero’s plans (Nero 16, cf. Tacitus Ann. xv. 
re 43), all help to give us some idea of how the new town 
eae second century A.D. evolved. Technical Progress is 
accompanied by a surprising uniformity in the exterior of 
the houses; a certain matter-of-fact beauty in the facades is 
achieved by a few, always recurrent elements: well-planned 
rows of windows, restricted but effective decoration of the 
main entrances, concrete balconies along the fagade of the 
piano nobile (Figs. 42, 73 ff.). The terrace of the Thermae of 
Trajan, the Sallustian villa on the Monte Pincio, and the so- 
called Praetorio of the Villa of Hadrian below Tivoli show 
that this architectural motive was used as a decoration even 
for quite distinguished architecture. To this standardized ar- 
chitecture belong also the tabernae with barrel vaults below 
the balconies of'the facade, their garrets with small square 
windows above the door and their counters blocking half the 
entrance (Figs. 74-76, 80, and 81), as I have already pointed 
out when speaking of the Forum baths of Pompeii in the 70's 
B.C. These features can be seen both in medieval and later 
Paintings and in houses right down to our own age. 7 
Asa most outstanding embellishment of these stern utili- 
tarian houses there occur arcaded or colonnaded porticoes in 
front of the rows of tabernae (Figs. 81, 84), exactly as in the 
Via dei Tribunali of Naples or in Bologna and other North 
ian towns. Porticoes were an especially important part of 
€ communal comfort, as is testified by many ancient - 
thors; examples are seen in Ostia and in many fragments © 
Forma Urbis (Figs. 77 and 78). Their history goes back to 
Republican times, as is shown for instance by Festus’ descrip- 
tion of the old porticoes below the Maeniana of the Forum 


HG. 84. Porticoes and tabernae. 

a) Portico in front of a row of tabernae 
along the Decumanus in Ostia. 

Photo A. B. 1930. 

6) The same scheme of arrangement, 
still common all over Italy, at the Piaz- 
za Caricamento in Genoa. 1925. 


Romanum. Nero, who in general supported the current im- 
provements in town building and planning, especially fa- 
vored porticoes in front of both insulae and domus. The Ro- 
mans believed that he even aimed at the distinction of being 
the champion of a new kind of architecture and a second 
founder of Rome. We see him clearly as one of the supporters 
of progressive tendencies in town building which we can 
follow from late Republican times onward to their victory in 
second-century Rome.35 

The planning of the houses is no less standardized than 
the facades. The point of departure is the row of shops with 
added upper stories to which direct staircases lead (cf: above). 
The main types of planning are surprisingly few. I have ven- 
tured to suggest—at least as a provisional clue to Ostia and 
the Forma Urbis—the following classification. 

Type I (Figs. 77 and 78): one row of tabernae with upper 
stories, such as we see on both sides of the cardo in Ostia and 
on numerous fragments of the Forma Urbis.3¢ This is to my 
mind the basic type for insula architecture. As I have pointed 
out (see above), it occurs as early as the third century 8.C. be- 
low the Portico della Mura del Castrum in Ostia. Exactly the 
same kind of houses are to be found today in old-fashioned 


io For Maenania see Festus s.v. Lindsay, pp. 120-21. For Nero see Suet. ee 
es and 38 (‘“quasi offensus deformitate veterum aedificiorum flexurisque vicofam hi 
- a Ann. xv. 40, with my remarks in Acta Rom. Suec., 0 (=Corolla Arch 1932) 


36. Scavi di Ostia, 1, map 8. The Cardo maps 2 and 3. 


towns all over Italy (Fig. 80). 

Type II (Figs. 77 and 78): two rows of tabernae built 
back to back, with + < daaseeaiaaadae Again Forma Urbis affords 
a great number of illustrations. In Ostia the type is equally 
frequent—for instance the tabernae between the palestra of 
the Terme di Nettuno and the Decumanus.37 As a modern 
example we might cite the Mercato Nuovo of Venice. 

Type HI: For the sake of convenience I group together 
rows of type I or Il, which surround an inner courtyard or 
building, as for instance in the horrea of Ostia and Rome.38 

Type IV (Figs. 85 and 86): Great house blocks—what 
Guido Calza used to call “‘palazzi di tutti” —combining the 
usual fagade with tabernae toward the streets and inner courts 
with peristyles in two or three stories. The luxury of the 
domus, with peristyles, is thus transferred also to tenement 
house architecture. I emphasize the fact that the courtyards of 
type IV adhere to the tradition of the Italianized peristyles of 
late Republican and early Imperial times with tablina, axi- 
ality, etc. They are not to be understood as directly adapted 
from the Hellenistic towns, though, of course, the Roman 
architects of the Imperial Age could freely use elements from 
the whole Empire to meet the demands of more developed 
living conditions. Typical of this combination are the Casa 
di Diana, the Caserma dei Vigili, the so-called Case delle 
Muse, del Serapide, degli Aurighi, and the Horrea Epagathi- 
ana in Ostia. This is the final achievement of this kind of ar- 
chitecture, typically Roman in its axiality and in that same 
wish to create solid architectural units which we see at work 
in the Roman theaters and libraries, such as the Templum 
Pacis in Rome or the library of Hadrian in Athens.39 


37. Scavi di Ostia, 1, map 4. 

38. Sce for type m buildings like those delineated on the fragments of “Forma 
Urbis” 36, 37 (not Horrea Agrippiana; “Type m” is well described by M- 
Berucci, Palladio, n.s. 1v (1954), pp.145 ff), 169, 176, 179, 184, 191, ef. (Jordan). 
39. Calza, “‘Contributi alla storia della edilizia romana,” Palladio, V (r941), 
1-33. Important are the houses in Volubilis, described by R.. Etienne, Maisons ¢ 
hydraulique dans le quartier nord-est a Volubilis (Paris, 1954). Ph. Harsch in an 
otherwise useful article in M.A.A.R., x11 (1935), 9 £, connects a 
directly with Hellenistic prototypes without realizing their developmentin Tay 
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HG. 85. Facade and plan of the Casa di 
Diana, Ostia. Cf. Fig. 75. 


Together with type IV, I group two other mixed types. 
All over Pompeii and Herculaneum we see atrium houses 
provided with tabernae on either side of the vestibule of the 
atrium. Livy’s description (xliv. 16, 10) of the house of the 
Scipiones in the Forum Romanum shows the same combina- 
tion of atrium and tabernae, obviously due to the dispersion 
of trade and commerce from the bazaar quarters around the 
Forum and showing that the owners of the domus wished to 
make their houses a source of income; competing with the 
business activity which went on in the rows of tabermae, they 
took part in the contemporary development of town life in 
Italy. Connected with these common atrium houses with 
tabernae there is another type to be found in Herculaneum 
and in the Ostia of both Republican and Imperial times (Fig. . 
87); it has, toward the street, a typical insula facade, ae pang Contd Temi “Rotana, 
ernae (type I), a staircase to upper stories and a passage to the 
atrium or peristyle of the interior. Here the domus is pro- 
tected from the crowded life of the street by means of an 
insula of type I—a lucrative affair.4° 

A day in Ostia or among the remains of insulaein Rome4? 
and a study of the Forma Urbis show that types I and II, that 
is, large insulae with rows of shops, were the most common. 
They were the true expression of the prosperity and the com- 
mercial and industrial activity in the happy centuries of the 
Empire. On Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s great fresco “Buon Gov- 
emo” (1338) in the Palazzo Pubblico of Siena we again see 
open tabernae symbolizing peace and order among the 


HG. 86. Casa di Diana, Ostia, and a 


view of Via dei Tribunali 
Photo A. B. 1930, nae ae 


40. For this type I refer to the large Republican atrium house, excavated at the 
Decumanus of Ostia (Regio, v, Scavi di Ostia, 1, map 7), to the Domus del 
Tempio rotondo (Scavi di Ostia, 1, map 7) and to Forma Urbis, fragment 109 c 
(Jordan), Typical is Casa del tramezzo di legno in Herculaneum in its final shape 
(Insula mn. Ir). A. Maiuri, Ercolano. I nuovi scavi (1927-1958), 1 (Roma 1958), 
Pp. 207 ff. 
41. Most important: the insula incorporated in the Basilica Celimontana dei 
2 Giovanni e Paolo, A.M. Colini, “Storia ¢ topografia del Celio nell’anti- 
ce Mem. Pont., vn (1944), 164 ff., Pl. 9 and A. Prandi, op. cit., p. 2503 Mer- 
<0 diTrajano between Trajan’s forum and the Via Nazionale; the insula below 
" Anastasia and in Via Giulio Romano below Aracoeli. See Lugli, I monumenti 
amtichi di Roma e suburbio, 1, 61-63; Supplemento, pp. 10 f.; 1, 394 ff. and 229 ff. 


achievements of good government. Various rather scarce 
combinations of tabernae different from types I-IV scem to 
have had but slight importance for future developments.42 
Type I occurs also ina curved version, examples of which can 
still be seen around the theater of Ostia (Fig. 88) and the Cir. 
cus Maximus (see also Dion. H. ili. 68, 4). There are also 
types of obviously distinguished insulae without tabernae, 
but they—like the domus—belonged to the well-to-do bour- 
geoisie which vanished with the decline and fall of Rome.43 
These are interesting because they seem to reproduce on the 
ground floor the usual disposition of the upper stories com- 
mon to all this architecture, but for the present argument the 
vast majority, the large insulae with rows of tabernae, are of 
much greater importance. 

Theinsulae and their shops were often the common prop- 
erty of many owners; their partes insulae were, as far as I can 
see, usually taken as being vertical sections. This most natural 
development of the proprietary rights no doubt contributed 
to the rise of a reduced, narrow type of insula, the “strip” or 
“segment house” (Figs. 89-91), each consisting of only one 
taberna, and a door to a staircase, or a corridor leading to a 
court with a staircase, and upper stories each with only two 
windows. When two such houses were coupled together 
there resulted a very characteristic fagade with two closely 
connected tabernae in the center and doors at the corners, as 
we see at the Casa della Capella d’Iside in Ostia.44 In the up- 
per stories there were probably windows in the center, as in 
medieval and later architecture of the same kind. These re- 


42. P, Zicans in a useful essay has catalogued various types of houses on the 
Forma Urbis, Acta Rom. Suec., v (Opus Arch., 11, 1939); 183 ff 

43. Via del caserma dei vigili, regio 1, insula m, Via della Fontana (Fig. 102, 
Scavi di Ostia, 1, map 4), Insula dei dipinti, Insula di Bacco Fanciullo at the Via 
dei dipinti (Scavi di Ostia, 1, map 3) and above all Via delle trifore (Scavi di 
Ostia, 1, map 6) supply especially good specimens of insulae without shops. Itis 
characteristic that the windows of the apartments on the bottom story are pla 
high up, a feature also found in medieval architecture. 

44. Calza-Lugli, “La populazione di Roma antica,” Bull. Comm., 1x1 (x941), 
142-65; G. Lugli, “Il valore topografico e giuridico dell’insula in Roma ant 
Rend. Pont., xvi (1941-42), 191 ff., and “Nuove osservazioni sul valore topo- 
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Brafico e catastale dell’ ‘insula’ in Roma antica,” Ri 
tecnici erariali, n.s. 1 (1946). See also L. Homo, Rome 
Pantiquité (Paris, 1951), pp. 638 ff., and my remarks 
(cited note 11).—Casa della Cappella d'Iside: Scavi di 


vista del catasto e dei servizi 
imperiale et Purbanisme dans 
in Collogui del sodalizio, 1 
Ostia, 1, map 13- 


Hc. 88. Shops around the theater of 


Ostia. Cf. Fig. 76. ; 
Photo E. Nash. Fototeca Unione. 


duced types of insula house do not seem to have been aa 
mon in Imperial Rome. The large insulae with rows of she 2 
were the true expression of the pax romana, as I have dete 
said, but we must not forget that strip houses occur bo thi 

Ostia and on the Forma Urbis.45 In the town that sptbatien 
Ostia on the Tiber statue in the Louvre (Fig. 92) one of si 
houses is a typical segment house. Paintings like Bo: nights 
representation of Totila’s attack upon Perugia (Fig. 93) and 
all maps and pictures of Rome made in the sixteenth and fol. 
lowing centuries show that this type of house became by far 
the most common in medieval times and onward. It still 
abounds in old parts of Rome and in old towns all over It- 
aly.4 It remains an interesting problem to discover when 


these different types of reduced insulae obtained their im- 


mense importance for medieval and later times. 


45. C£ my notes from Ostia in Studies Presented to D. M. Robinson, 1, pp. 440f, 
and the studies quoted in note 44. For the interpretation of the town on the 
Louvre basis as a symbol for Ostia see J. Le Gall, Recherches sur le culte du Tibre 
(Paris, 1953), and my remarks, Gnomon, xxvm (1956), 262-63. For the typical 
strip house in Herculaneum (Insula rv, n. 19-20) called “Casa della Stoffa” see 
now A. Maiuri, Ercolano, 1, 425 f. 

46. In Milan, Pavia, and other towns of northern Italy, as also in many “strip 
houses” in Rome, the entrance door is connected with a corridor to an inner 
courtyard, where the staircases to the upper stories are to be found. But the 
facade resembles those of the Roman “segment houses.” The segment house at 
the Semita dei Cippi in Ostia (published by me in Studies Presented to D. M. 
Robinson, 1, p. 447, fig. 7) and the fragment 173 of the Forma Urbis (Jordan) 
have a direct staircase from the street and a corridor like those in Milan and 
Pavia to an inner court with staircases. 


Hc. 89. A “strip house” or “segment” 
from Herculaneum (Cardo v, 19-20) 
with a taberna to the right and to the 
left a wooden staircase to the upper 


stories. Cf. Figs. 90 ff. 
Photo A. B. 


| have repeatedly referred also to other old architectural 
traditions still alive in Italian towns today (Figs. 76, 79-81, 84, 
g1)—the rows of tabernae, their garrets, the facade balconies, 
the direct staircases to the upper stories, the porticoes, the 
counters, etc.—as obvious and most enlightening parallels to 
the Roman insulae and their standardized fagades. We cannot 
find better illustrations for the ancient insula facades with or 
without porticoes than facades in Italian towns from the thir- 
teenth to the twentieth century! To stroll in old parts of 
Rome also helps us to understand what the narrow streets of 
Ostia and Rome were like, with their houses of three or 
«stories and a maximum height of about sixty-five feet 
(20 m.). And to get a vivid picture of the life in the insulae 
one may read any description of life in an old Italian tene- 
ment house today.47 All over the towns we find the same 
vertical division as in Roman “strip houses,” the same democ- 
racy with shops below, and, independent of them and acces- 
sible by the direct and steep flights of stairs, the apartments 
for better-class folk above them in the same house. 

In summarizing my observations I refer to the project of 
Pope Nicholas V (d. 1455) for the replanning of the Borgo 
Leontino in Rome—a project known to me through a valu- 
able investigation by Torgil Magnuson.48 The pope and his 
architects planned three broad and ample streets. Each of these 
three streets was to be distinguished from others by the type 
of dwellings, shops, and workshops which it contained. The 
upper stories were to be abodes for cardinals and other digni- 
taries and the three streets were to be decorated with colon- 
hades, constituting six porticoes, two on each street, facing 
each other. 


mor 


nye , 16 FE. 
47. For instance, G. Ceroni’s “I vecchi rioni,” L’ Urbe, xv (1955)>¥ 


8), pp- 65 
48. Studies in Roman Quattrocento Architecture (Stockholm, 1958), PP 
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HG. 90. 

a) The “strip house” at the Semita dei 
Cippi. From left: stairs, reservoir, ta- 
berna, and corridor to the inner court. 
Plan by H. Neumiiller. 

6) A fragment of the Forma Urbis 
showing “strip houses” with staircases 
(marked by triangles) and tabernae. 


——— 


A better description of the cardo of: second-century Osti 


could hardly be found (Fig. 95). One could easily believe i. 
the architects of Nicholas V had made an excavation as dig 
Sigismondo Malatesta in 1448, when, while rebuilding Seng 
Gallica and renewing the cardo and decumanus, he did seta 
ly “riscoprire Ii antichi fondazioni della cittade.”49 This was me 
of course, done by Nicholas V, but the question remains: are 
these detailed resemblances and the other conformities which 
[have pointed out as parallels a mere coincidence? To assert 
as much would, in my opinion, simplify the matter in an un. 
realistic way, and delude by a seemingly unsophisticated and 
convenient solution. Indeed, the unsurpassed urbanistic crea- 
tion which was Imperial Rome is already in itself enough to 
make us doubt whether such an achievement could be for- 
gotten after being alive in the daily life of Italy and France for 
more than half a millennium. More enormous catastrophes 
than those of our medieval age would have been needed to 
abolish such a legacy, especially in the crowded quarters of 
common people. 

It seems a priori evident that Roman experience and 
planning as well as technique must have lived on in any case 
as decaying traditions from the greatest town of the world, 
the unsurpassed model of town life. It seems almost inevitable 


49. Mario Ortolani, Nereo Alfieri, “Sena Gallica,” Rend. Linc.,s. 8, vit (1953), 
152 ff, especially 170 f. 


HG. 91. Medieval and later “strip 
houses” in the Italy of today. 

a) Anderson’s photograph shop at the 
Piazza di Spagna in Rome is a taberna 
of a “strip house” with entrance to the 
staircase at the left—a type common 
in Rome and all over Italy. 

Photo A. B. 1956. 

5) Medieval houses with tabernae and 
so-called “doors of the dead” (porta del 
morto) at Via S. Francesco in Assisi. 
Right of the first entrance: two “strip 
houses” with shops and the narrow 
doors of the staircases to the upper 
stories. 

Photo A. B. 1957. 


+ these traditions must have survived in degenerate early 


edieval 
or even ear 
¢ heir towRS, at a period long before Brunelleschi, Alberti, 
0 4 other Renaissance architects measured the remains of 
an aumental classicistic architecture and long before Sigis- 
mo do Malatesta made his excavations to find out the city 
rm ofancient Sena Gallica and Palladio studied Rome. 
P Trying to substantiate this working hypothesis we have 
6 distinguish between two things: on the one hand, a con- 
scious and rather learned return to Roman models and, on 
the other, features without any monumentality, like wom 
and torn everyday suits. In impoverished towns and times 
ople generally go on building more or less in the same way 
as did their predecessors—as far as possible and as far as the 
architectural repertory of happier ages can be adapted to their 
needs. In the present discussion we must compare the way in 
which the castrum plan in towns like Florence, Lucca, or 
even some in Germany remained a decayed but indelible and 
even inspiring legacy of unbroken urbanistic tradition. We 


can compare the history of ancient endeavors in widely dif- 


ferent fields—for instance the history of Greek perspective. 
On the one hand, survivals of it in medieval life, as Bernhard 


HG. 92. Base of the Tiber statue in the 
Louvre with houses symbolizing a 
Ostia or Laurentum?). The sec- 
4 house from the left is a strip 
ae with a closed taberna and a 
the fourth house one 


taircase. After 
vail a tower of the walls of the town. 
Courtesy of the Louvre Museum. 


town 


168 The Golden House of Nero 


FG. 93. Bonfigli’s painting of Totila’s 
siege of Perugia. In the foreground to 
the right two “strip houses” with shops 
and staircases and a house with two 
shops and staircase. 


Schweitzer says in his beautiful book Vom Sinn der Perspek- 
tive: “Nur noch Bildzcichen . . . ., Erinnerungsfetzen, eine 
ihres Wesens fast entleerte Hiille . . . .”; on the other hand, 
the reconstructed and deeply changed perspective of the 
Renaissance. 

To start with let us leave aside the learned Renaissance 
of monumental architecture and ask how far the available 
material goes in proving a continuity in utilitarian town ar- 
chitecture from ancient times to the tenement houses of the 
twelfth and following centuries. The first and last stages are 
very clear. We have the Roman insulae down to about the 
sixth century. And Walter Paatzs° has shown that at least 
from the twelfth century onward the idea of high tenement 
houses is present in such Florentine insulae as Palazzo della 


so. “Ein antikischer Stadthaustypus im mittelalterlichen Italien,” Rémisches 
Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, m (1939), 127 £. In addition to these broad insulae, 
towers with shop and staircase to the upper stories (i.c., typically a 

segment-houses”) should be noted such as Torre degli Amidei (Via Por Sta 
Maria) and Torre de’ Satarelli (Chiasso del Buco; both reconstructed shea 
War) and others all over Italy. See also P. Tomei, L’architettura a Roma nel quat- 
frocento (Roma, 1942), and Chr. Elling, Rom. Arkitekturens liv fra Bernini tl 
Thorvaldsen (Copenhagen, 1956), pp. 363 ff. 
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FIG. 94. Staircase, entrance (Oo court, 
and tabernae, ancient and modern. 

a) Pompeii: Forum baths, about 70 
B.C. Staircase, entrance to the Thermae, 
shop. ; 

b) Ostia: Casa di Diana, second cen- 
entrance to court, and 


tury A.D. Shop, 
staircase. ; 
c) Entrance and staircase in Ostia, sec- 
ond century A.D. 

d) S. Felice (Latium). 

Photo A. B. 1930- 


FG. 95. The Cardo of Ostia. 


Mercanzia, Palazzo dei Giudici at Piazza Mentana (133 3), 
Palazzo Spini-Feroni (corner of Via Tornabuoni and Lun- 
garno Acciaioli—late thirteenth century) and Palazzo Bez- 
zoli (Piazza dell’Olio, Fig. 97) with its tabernae and cortile. 
This architecture can be followed back to the twelfth or even 
eleventh century. Paatz makes it quite clear that these houses 
stand in a tradition different from that of contemporary Ro- 
manesque architecture. He does not hesitate to connect their 
stern, strictly utilitarian facades with the Roman insulae. In 
other words, after an interval of some six hundred years we 
again meet tenement houses often almost exactly like the 
Roman insulae. They can hardly be explained otherwise than 
as a renewal of the ancient insula idea which was still alive in 
utilitarian architecture and in the actual remains of ancient 
insulae (Fig. 42). Palazzo del Aquila shows that in the hands 
of a Raphael the legacy could be brought back to the perfec- 
tion which we see or can reconstruct in the ruins of Ostia and 
Rome. 

In considering the interval of six hundred years between 
about 600 and 1200 A.p., we are concerned with a problem of 
great general interest: what legacy can remain in the life of 

© common people after the downfall of a period of high 
culture: We meet the same problem (and it deserves a thor- 
ough study) in the centuries after 1100 B.c., when we find 
that the Late Helladic armor, shipbuilding, types of palatial 


house (megaron), pottery technique, traditional tomb con- 
struction, not to mention cults, remained the same, in spite of 
the fact that all centers of advanced culture were destroyed 
and the main features of this culture were forgotten, as Ho- 
mer shows ad abundantiam.st In studying the domestic archi- 
tecture we should abandon the strictly formal point of view, 
try to understand the “‘unheeded and familiar s ” of 
poor common life, and make clear that, in the building ac- 
tivity at present under discussion, usefulness and function 
were the motive forces, not the aesthetic value of the used 
forms. We have to compare trite, customary ways of the 
architecture of daily life with quite common features which 
have remained unchanged from ancient times up to our own 
or at least our grandfathers’ days, such as the commerce on 
the streets in front of the tabernae, the custom—in certain 
circumstances—of keeping a lamp burning in the daytime at 


St. A model for this kind of research is V. R. Desborough's Protogeometric 
Pottery (Oxford, 19 52). 


Hc. 96. One of the tabernae of the 
Imperial Age at the church of Sta. 
Anastasia in Rome. The attic is still in 
use while the taberna below it has 
gradually been buried by the rising 
level of the town. 


Fototeca Unione. 
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FG. 97. Palazzo Bezzoli at the Piazza 
dell’Olio, Florence. A Romanesque 
window of the third story dates the 
palace to the thirteenth or even to the 
twelfth century. 

Photo Brita Wikstrém 1956. 


the entrance to the house or the shape of the counters,s2 

We all recognize the survival of Roman tra 

this field when we call to mind the pluvial or copeo 

op’s attire and the monk’s hood and habit that a 

from the workers’ clothing of ancient times. The Pp 
tied in medieval and later ecclesiastical processio: 
continue a tradition which stems from the Ro 
Scholars of former times who had close acq 
life in Italy both in antiquity and in their own 
vius for instance, felt this unsophisticated tr 
and deeply. It may suffice to note his comparison between the 
Hercules of Girgenti, whose cheek, according to Cicero, was 
worn by the kisses of the devotees, and the toe of St. Peter in 
St. Peter’s in Rome. One could also refer to the tenacious 
tradition of ancient kitchen fireplaces, as we know them from 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Ostia, and the tombs of Isola Sacra 
(Fig. 98). We still recognize them in the stoves of medieval 
houses and right down to the ninetcenth century all over 
Italy (in spite of the great change when chimneys were add- 
ed), and we may ask ourselves also about traditional cooking, 
remembering for instance the dura farra, the spelt, which 
continued in use until recently in the old, crowded parts of 


Rome and in the Italian countryside under the name of 
faricello.s3 


ditions in 
f the bish_ 
re derived 
ictures car. 
ns obviously 
man triumphs, 
Uaintance with 
days, Gregoro- 
adition vividly 


$2. Iluminating are G. Spano’s notes “Alcune osservazioni nascenti da una 
descrizione dell’ Anfiteatro di Pompei,” Annali, Istituto Universitario di Magistero, 
Salerno, 1 (1953), and “La illuminazione delle vie di Pompei,” Atti della R. Acca- 
demia di archeologia, lettere e belle arti di Napoli, vi, 2 (1920), x ff. An interesting 
parallel from Greece is offered by A. Kriesis, “Tradition in Evolution: the Per- 
sistence of the Classical Greek House,” The Architectural Review, June 1948, 
P- 267, and Acta Congressus Madvigianiv, 71, with further references. 
$3. For the dura farra see Ovid Fasti vi. 180 and 313; Varro L.L. v. 106. For the 
triumphal processions, see O. Vessberg, “Det romerska triumftiget,” Arkeolo- 
giska forskningar och fynd. Studier utgivna med anledning av H.M. Konung Gustaf VI 
Adolfs sjuttiodrsdag, 1952, p- 132. The pluviale and other items of clerical and 
monastic attire have always revealed themselves as a legacy from Roman life 
during the centuries of the persecutions. There workers’ dress as well as the 
apparel of state officials are to be considered, though the latter belongs ke the 
great tradition. See W. Deonna’s “De Télesphore au ‘moine bourru.’ Dieux, 
genies et demons encapouchonnés,” Collection Latomus, xx1 (1955). The studies 
of the centunculus of the Fabula atellana and the harlequin attire provide us with 


Typical of the chain of uninterr 
to demonstrate is the close resemb] 
workman's tools from a Walbrook site in London and ra 
which are still in use today. As the excavatorss4 say, the obvi. 
ous explanation is “that once a tool had evolved to its most 
efficient form, it remained unchanged, . . | Jp is not too much 
wo sy that a Roman craftsman, set down in a village work 
shop of about fifty years ago, would have felt Perfectly at 
home, and could have set to work at once with the equipment 
which he found there.” That is exactly what could be said 
about the Roman tabernae and the shops or workshops still 
existing in all old quarters of today. In discussing such trivial 
examples of continuity, I could also refer to the collections of 
American furniture, tools, etc., in Sturbridge, Massachusetts, 
or Mr. Du Pont’s Winterthur Museum in Delaware. Over 
and over again the European background is obvious in quite 
simple tools and details. They could, of course, have been in- 
vented afresh, but it is easy to see (and that is what interests us 
here as a comparison) that the immigrants had European 
typesin mind. At the start almost nothing changes from what 
they had brought with them in their minds or in their lug- 
gage. In the same way the remains of Roman achievements 
lived on as a matter of fact. 


upted daily life that laim 
ance between the Roman 


other instances of unbroken Roman legacy in medieval life. See A. Dieterich, 
Pulcinella (Leipzig, 1897), P- 145 and passim, and G. Widengren in Orientalia 
suecana (1953). Most illuminating is also the persistence of the ancient wine 
Presses. Cf. A. G. Drachmann, Ancient Oil Mills and Presses (Copenhagen, 1932), 
and my note “The Art of Pressing Wine” in Drachmann’s book. Fundamentals 
Jacono’s reconstruction of the wine press in the Villa dei Misteri in Pompeii 
The perticae of Taranto seem to be an instance of Roman tradition in town 
Planning, cf. A. Ippel, M.I.R., xtv1 (1931), 198, especially pp. 274 ie 
54 Norman C. Cook and Ralph Merrifield in ILL.N., Oct. 8, er 4. 
Addy in The Evolution of the English House (London, 1933) and ae 4 am 
‘on, Pompeii (Oxford, 1936), p- 77, have not hesitated to Connect ia ofthe 
of shops in England—for instance the rows of Chester—with the ta 

Roman houses, Referring to Calza’s basic contributions I a net ae 
*80 a study of this kind of tradition in “Appunti sul carattere Sra je iB. 
Portanza dell'architettura domestica di Roma imperiale, ie tae a full de~ 
Nogera (Cite del Vaticano, 1937), pp. 21 ff., and also sore ade because of 
ae tion of some old street in Rome and its daily life should be m 


“ir millennial social and architectural heritage. 
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FG. 98. Kitchen stove. Fullonica Ste- 
Phani, Pompeii. Everyone who has 
seen Italian kitchens with old traditions 
will recognize this type of fireplace 
with a receptacle for the fuel below. 


Photo G. Svanstrém 1949. 
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esearch is required to prove this in the field of 
ode but—as Lavedan has said speaking of buildings 
in paintings—almost none is done.55 What is wanted is team- 
ea by students of Roman architecture and law, medieval. 
ists, and architects concentrating upon the frail material from 
the dark centuries, that is, on Italian nonmonumental towns 
which the painters of later medieval times did not consider 
worthy representatives of the city (see below)—towns and 
quarters which still show the commonplace architecture of 
busy commercial streets and the wilderness of the proletarian 
quarters of the early Middle Ages. Thus, by painstaking re- 
search in the topography of ordinary towns and also, of 
course, in the archives we may be able to establish the means 
whereby the heritage from Imperial Rome lived on asa habit, 
a way of building, which was handy and useful even if it de- 
clined in less prosperous ages. Only in this way can the obvi- 
ous tradition from Imperial Rome which persists in Italian 
tenement houses from the twelfth century be exactly and 
definitely proved. 

Studying the old medieval towns, before they were sys- 
tematized by Renaissance activity, we must realize that me- 
dieval life not only meant decline and loss from the point of 
view of Imperial Rome, but that there were also innovations, 
such as stoves and chimneys, the development of which came 
partly from the fact that the tenement houses in these towns 
had lost their connection with the collective system of Im- 
perial times to which they once belonged. 

In studying the nature of humble utilitarian buildings 
we cannot expect much help from medieval paintings unless 
it be the pictures in illuminated manuscripts. As I shall illus- 
trate below, closed facades evidently came to prevail in the 
Dark Ages after the sixth century, at least in the finer parts of 
the towns. When in the twelfth century and later painters 
abandoned the ideogrammatic way, inherited from ancient 
art, of making generalized and abstract town pictures, they 


oath As far as know W. Braunfels, op. cit., has established the best program for 
roe G. Lugli’s study of the segment houses in Rome, cited in note 44, 
headed ssn important essay in the direction I advocate. 


preferred to paint such streets rather than the renewed insulae 
or the busy bazaar streets with tabernae which flourished in 
their own towns and which, in my view, had continued to 
exist as a more or less decayed architectural survival from os 
Imperial Age. As a typical example of a common street with 
closed facades we may look at the lovely painting by Simone 
Martini, showing the miracles of Beato Agostino Novello i 
the church of S, Agostino in Siena, or at Signorelli's painting 
in Cittd di Castello (Fig, 99) with its marvelous represent2- 
tion of the three great conservers of ancient Roman ea 
ancient remains, ordinary town life, and the Chen. ees 


HG. 99. Signorelli’s S. Sebastiano (de- 
tail). In the Pinacoteca Comunale of 
Citra di Castello. 

Photo Anderson, Rome. 


HG. 100. Representation of a town in 
the Ilias Ambrosiana. 

After R. Bianchi Bandinelli, Hellenistic- 
Byzantine Miniatures of the Iliad (1955). 


and other paintings from the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies we rarely see a medieval reappearance of the open street 
of the pax romana with its rows of tabernae, even though we 
know that exactly this modernized utilitarian architecture 
must have been an important part of town life in the days of 
the painters! In the same way Vitruvius, in his survey of town 
architecture in his sixth book, speaks only of atrium houses, 
peristyles, and Greek megaron-like halls (oeci), and omits the 
tenement houses, which as a matter of fact were already in 
overwhelming majority in the towns of his days and which 
he himself discusses in another connection in his second book. 
Of course there are exceptions. Miniatures often depict 
tabernae. As I have already said, Ambrogio Lorenzetti classes 
open tabernae among the effects of peace and good govern- 
ment. One sees shops in Bonfigli’s painting of Perugia (Fig. 
93). Lorenzo di Nicold (or Taddeo Gaddiz) has painted a 
saddler’s workshop and another taberna which might equally 
well have been seen in Pompeii, Herculaneum, Rome, 
Ostia, or even in any old-fashioned town of the present age.5® 
But that is exceptional. The painters usually did not care for 
busy streets. And we have also to remember that unsettled 


$6. The Prado Museum 2841 and 2842. See F, J. Sanches, La collection Cambd 


(Barcelona), Miss Nicky Mariano has drawn my attention to this instance of 
exceptional interest for the tabernae. 


times may often have encouraged even poorer people to build 
houses with closed ground floors, as did the great lords. The 
streets with tabernae obviously did not dominate the scene as 
they did in Roman days and only slowly regained their lead- 
ing role. Already in the Imperial Age we hear about street 
fighting, which often caused the tabernae of the insulae to be 
closed in haste and panic—circumstances which herald the 
end of the predominance of the open business street, even if 
it, as I maintain, had an inferior afterlife right through medie- 
val times. 

For these problems it is important to remember that the 
closed facades, not less than the tabernae, had an interesting 
background in the Imperial Age. Already in the Ilias Am- 
brosianas7 the towns are represented (Fig. 100) as having only 
houses with closed fagades—exactly as in medieval paintings. 
The Caserma dei Vigili in Ostia (Fig. 101) gives an excellent 
specimen of a complex from the second century A.D., forti- 
fied in the same way as the medieval houses. It is natural that 
these barracks were built as a stronghold with closed fagade 


_ and small windows high up, but it is also interesting to com- 


5 iad (Olten, 
57. R. Bianchi Bandinelli, Hellenistic-Byzantine Miniatures of the Ih ( 
1955), Figs. 98-100. Cf. Figs. 103, 104, 106. 


HG. tor. The Caserma dei Vigili in 
Ostia. 


HG. 102. Via della Fontana in Ostia 
shows a street without shops; the win- 
dows of the apartments in the bottom 
story are placed high up. 

Photo Anderson. 


pare the streets without shops in Ostia (Fig. 102). Survey; 
other parts of the Empire one may compare the two- or three. 
storied houses of the Imperial Age in Egyptian towns, such ie 
Karanis, which show the same type of architecture with 
closed bottom stories and one main entrance (see note 20). 

In a masterly way Swoboda (op. cit., PP- 133 ff.) has 
shown how, when hard times came, the lowest story of the 
porticus villas was generally closed. The porticoes were trans- 
ferred to the second story and, in addition, the house was for 
tified by towers at the corners. This is shown over and over 
again on the mosaics from Roman villas in Africa. Relief on 
sarcophagi (Fig. 103) also show many examples of rustic 
villas with closed lower stories. The great villa ruin—called 
Mura di Santo Stefano—a little over a kilometer up the road 


to Anguillara from the Via Clodia, is a fine specimen of this 
kind of fortified countryside architecture.s8 It affords us one 
instance among many to compare with medieval villas such 
as the Palazzo del Lido of Ambrogio Lorenzetti in the Pina- 
cotheca of Siena (Fig. 105). Again, as the open street of the 
centuries of the pax romana contrasts in an almost dramatic 
way with the closed medieval streets loved by the painters, so 
the fortified country palaces of the later centuries of the Im- 
perial Age and their medieval descendants stand out in strik- 
ing contrast to the open porticoes of the villas in the wall 
paintings from Pompeii and remains of villas from earlier 
Imperial times. 

But to return to the towns. Better than any other monu- 
ment the great sarcophagus called Traditio legis (Fig. 106) in 
St. Peter’s depicts monumental buildings which, with their 
closed ground floors, clearly herald the approach of medieval 
architecture; and there are plenty of other reliefs which show 
the same kind of architecture more or less as clearly. What a 
striking contrast to the street of the pax romana, the very ex- 
Pression of its rich, peaceful life, its rows of open tabernae all 
over the town, and the lively commerce in and between 
them. And how significant it seems that the Renaissance 


58. For instance in the Museo Chiaramonti of the Vatican collections xX 23, 
inv, 101; vi2s, inv. 1280. For the Mura di Santo Stefano sce J. Ward Perkins, 
"Notes on Southern Etruria and the ager veientanus,” P.B.S.R., 0am asain 
61 and 66, 1am much indebted to Dr. Hermine Speier for generous advice about 
the sarcophagi in the Vatican museums, which illustrate this kind of architecture. 


HIG. 103. Riverside villa in the Vatican 
Chiaramonti collection (vi-25. Inv. 
1280). CE. Symmachus’ delightful de- 
scription of the villas along the Tiber 
and the ships with grain from Africa 
passing by, and, for the architecture, 
Fig. 104. 


Courtesy of the Vatican Museums. 


HG. 104. Remains of a villa rustica, 
the so-called Mura di S. Stefano, near 
the Via Clodia (at the Anguillara road) 
north of Rome. 

Photo E. Nash. Fototeca Unione. 


painters concentrate upon the closed architecture and fail to 
help us detect traditions from ancient shop houses in the 
popular quarters of medieval towns. 

Lavedan (op. cit.) has emphasized that painstaking studies 
of towns and pictures are needed in order to clarify the rela- 
tions between the towns of the Empire and the Renaissance, 
To me, after considering the closed architecture of the late 
Empire, this general consideration is supplemented by the 
more specialized task of establishing how much remained of 
open tabernae in the last phase of the Empire and in the suc- 
ceeding age of unexplored darkness. To what extent did arti- 
sans and merchants in late Imperial times transfer their pro- 
duction and trade to closed streets and fortified town houses 
with windowless magazines on the ground floor? 


In any case there is no doubt that rows of tabernae lived 
on, ever if they were typical of less conspicuous parts of the 
town. An apt illustration of them from Rome is found in the 
words of Ferrante : Aragona, king of Naples (1458-p4).59 
Criticizing the porticoes along the streets of the old untidy 
city he said to Pope Sixtus IV: “Disse che esso non era signore di 

esta terra, et che non gli poteva signoreggiare per amore delli 
orticali et per le vie strette et per li mignani che vi era... . et con- 
siglioli che dovesse fare gittare li mignani et li porticali, et allargare 
le vie. Et lo papa piglio lo suo consiglio et d’allhora in po quanto 
sia stato possibile sono gittati li mignani et porticali, et allargate le 
strade.”” 
Here we find Roman porticoes (Fig. 107) regarded as 
out-of-date, and it is remarkable that the age which advised 
the abolition of such uncontrolled survivals should simultan- 
cously have initiated a revival of ancient grandeur of the por- 
ticoes along the street; the Renaissance of the insulae had 
started two hundred years earlier in Florence. In this we see 
together the uninterrupted continuance of decaying tradi- 
tions side by side with the new growth of the Renaissance. 


59. Braunfels, op. cit., p. 103. We may also note that King Ferrante took ex- 
ception to the balconies (mignani) against which Roman laws had been aimed 
even in Imperial times. 


nic. 105. Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s paint- 


ing of a palace at the seashore. 


‘Accademia di 


Belle Arti, Siena. 


yc. 106. Roman town architecture of 
the fourth century. The so-called Tra- 
ditio legis sarcophagus in St. Peter’s. 
Courtesy Archivio fotografico Gall. Mus, 
Vatican. 


NG. 107. One of the many closed por- 
Scoes in Rome. A portico with Ionic 
Columns at the Piazza di S. Cecilia in 
Rome, 


Photo E, Nash. Fototeca Unione. 
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7 those of the pax romana. But I am inclined to be- 

eve that the traditions inherent in the disorderly commercial 
architecture were more important for the tenement houses 
and the revived insulae of the later Middle Ages. 

Where did the medieval revival of town architecture 
first take place King Ferrante’s remarks about the Rome of 
Sixtus IV seem to prove that Rome was not a creative center 
before the fifteenth century, although it exhibited any num- 
ber of remains of Imperial Rome and, no doubt, enshrined 
many declining traditions from it. Roma docebat, in spite of its 
decay. Gian Giorgio Trissino, for instance, makes young Pal- 
ladio return three times to Rome to study the ancient monu- 
ments. But the new city architecture seems to have been born 
in the great towns of Tuscany and North Italy, and it is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance and interest to know if 
the town builders in these places also had local Roman re- 
mains and traditions. 

How far did the Roman system of insulae building ex- 
tend in Imperial times? 

I repeat that Vitruvius (ii. 8, 17) and other sources make 
it clear that the high Roman tenement houses were a typi- 
cally Roman creation due to special local conditions, the civ- 
ium infinita frequentia, etc. The praise which Vitruvius be- 
stows upon it might easily lead us to assume that this most 
remarkable achievement of the town life of Imperial Rome 

all over the Empire. But it seems 


i e imitated 
a Fa not gain predominance in the Hellenistic 
arts of the Old World. On the other hand, a street like the 
Ss del Foro in Pompeii (Fig. 108) provides — evi- 
dence that the tenement houses of the capital influenced coun- 


HG, 108. Strada del Foro in Pompeii. 
The tabernac around the late Republi- 
can forum baths to the right, to the left 
the Caseggiato del Portico (Porticus 
Tulliana), a typical house of Roman 
type of the Imperial Age (Type 1, see 
Fig. 77)- 

Photo A. B. 1930. 


towns in South Italy as early as in the seventies B.c. and 
the last decades before 79 A.D. As far as I can see, we have 
not yet any material to prove the same thing for Milan and 
the other great towns of North Italy, or Marseilles, but that 
seems to be accidental, for in Gaul we again meet with porti- 
coed rows of shops of Roman type with direct staircases from 
the street to upper stories, though they are built in coursed 
rubble faced with small square blocks. Such an insula is found 
next to the “House of the Messi” in Vaison (Vasio Voconti- 
orum, Fig. 109). The atria, peristyles, etc., of another distin- 
guished house, the “House of the Silver Bust” are fringed by 
a row of tabernae with a portico in front toward the main 
street, like the Casa del Tempio Rotondo in Ostia (Fig. 87), 
which, of course, afforded the proprietor a considerable in- 
come. Pierre Grimal, discussing this important evidence, 
concludes: “Certains quartiers—les plus populaires—des cités ro- 
maines de Gaul resemblaient donc déja a telle vieille rue de Génes 
ou de Nice.’’6 
Thus, Italy twice produced a town architecture which 
constituted a revolution in town building and which—in 


60. See also the plan of the forum bath, Fig. 43. 

= Grimal, Les villes romains (Paris: “Que sais je?” 1954), pp- 112-13-J- Sante 
aison dans l’antiquité (Avignon, 1926) and R.E., u. 15 (Stuttgart, 1955 ), PP- 

451 ff. (s.v. Vasio). Cf. notes 20 and 38. 


spite of many shortcomings when compared with modem 
demands—marked a new chapter in the history of town 
building, and with new and lasting results. First came the 
tenement houses of Imperial Rome. Then, in the later Mid- 
dle Ages, there reappeared the typical townhouse with its 
row of shops along the street, this time destined to spread 
over the whole western world. Even apart from the question 
of their historical connection it is evident that in function and 
planning both are closely related. The old-fashioned houses 
in Trastevere and on the Campo Marzio with (if 1 am right) 
their traditions more than two thousand years old are un- 
doubtedly threatened by modern social demands. Today ar- 
chitects are in full and fervid activity, seeking new solutions 
to the perennial problem of large towns. No doubt the coun- 
try towns will gradually follow their lead—as Pompeii start- 
ed to do before its destruction, and as Vasio Vocontiorum 
shows. It may be of importance to understand what the old 
system once meant both as an improvement and a solution 
not only because of its external forms but also because of its 
attitude to common problems. Architects, photographers, and 
students of sociology ought to compile full records of the old 
tabernae-streets while they are still available for study, and 
they should try to trace their legacy from ancient Rome 
through medieval and Renaissance days, not only in archi- 
tecture but also in daily life. 


HG. 109. A row of tabernae with a 
Portico (=Roman type 1). Vaison 
France. The porticorunsalong thestreet 


(to the right) in front of the tabernae. 
Photo J. Ward Perkins. 


ADDENDUM 


After I had sent the proofs to the press Luigi Crema’s “L’ar- 
chitettura romana” appeared in the Enciclopedia Classica (m, 
12), It is a most valuable work. Here I can only note the 
numerous points on which we agree and the many contribu- 
tions he has made to the subject I have ventured to treat. 
Some rather revolutionary discoveries and researches 
make an additional contribution to the discussion of the Iron 
Age in Italy. Einar Gjerstad has found a layer of “terra 
riportata” containing Apennine pottery and fragments of 
huts about the church of S. Omobono south of the Capito- 
line hill (Svenska Daghladet, Feb. 5, 1960). Somewhere about 
the Forum Boarium there obviously was an Apennine village 
dating from about 1500 B.c. It seems clear that this Bronze 
Age settlement had already started the chain of continuous 
habitation on or about the Seven Hills. This startling discov- 
ery reminds one of the old stories about villages of Arcadians, 
Pelasgians, or other peoples in Rome before 753 (or 813, 
747, oF 728) B.c., but above all adds special interest to recent 
studies which vindicate an earlier date than the eighth cen- 
tury for the beginning of the Villanovan and Early Iron Age 
cultures in Latium, those, namely, of Hermann M. Karpe 
("Beitrage zur Chronologie der Urnfelderzeit nérdlich und 
stidlich der Alpen,” Romisch-Germanische Forschungen, 22 
19593 “Vom Anfang Roms,” R.M. Fiinftes Erginzungsheft 
1959; Sulla cronologia assoluta della tarda et del bronzo ¢ 
della prima eta del ferro in Italia nella zona alpina ¢ nella 


Germania meridionale,” Civiltd del ferro Documenti : 
a cura della deputazione di storia patria per le ‘i a 
Romagna, VI, 1960, 447-60) and Renato Peroni ("Per una 
nuova cronologia del sepolereto arcaico del foro,” Civil 

del ferro, 463-99, and “Per una definizione dell’ betin = 
turale ‘subappenninico’ come fase cronologica a s feathe 
Mem. Linc., s. 8, IX, I, 1950). : 

It is of greatest importance for my second chapter that 
F. Castagnoli now maintains that Metapontum, as early as 
ca. §00 B.C., affords us an instance of Greek regular town 
planning of the same type as Olynthus: “La pianta di Meta- 
ponto. Ancora sull’urbanistica ippodamea,” Rend. Linc. 
s. 8, XIV (1959), 49-55. He and Signora P. Zancai Mound 
connect Metapontum with Paestum, Agrigentum, and Seli- 
nus and assume an early date for them also. In the latter cases 
I still maintain some doubts; the pronounced system with 
main streets meeting at right angles still seems to me to sug- 
gest Italic influence and a date around 400 or later. In any 
case Metapontum, like Marzabotto, seems to give a distant 
background to later towns, planned per strigas, such as Olyn- 
thus, Rhodes, Miletus, Naples, Pompeii, Capua, etc. See 
Chapter 0, note 44. 

In a great survey, “Nouveaux livres sur I’art romain,” in 
the Mededelingen van het nederlands historisch institut te Rome, 
s. 3, X (1959), 185-89, C. C. van Essen has rejected H. P. 
L’Orange’s ideas about the praecipua cenatio of Nero and Fer- 
ris’ interpretation of Roma quadrata, rightly emphasizing that 
quadratus never can mean quadripartitus (p. 186, note 1). See 
Chapter n, note 17. In an excellent study (“La Domus Aurea: 
nuovi problemi architettonici,” Bollettino del centro studi per 
la storia dell’ architettura, 12, 1958, 47-64) Giuseppe Zander 
presents a survey (with bibliography) of recent excavations. 
He reconstructs for the first time a hall with a nymphaeum 
on the east side of the peristyle of the western wing of the 
Palace and also makes a number of very valuable observa- 
tions about the alterations of the Domus Aurea after Nero’s 
death and about the aesthetic values and differing architec- 
tural aims traceable in the first period. Crema (op. cit.) de- 
scribes the Domus Aurea (pp. 312-14) and discusses an ob- 
Viously Neronian nymphaeum construction with rectangu" 


lar niches and apses along the eastern side of the Caelius, 
discovered by A. M. Colini, Mem. Pont., s. 3, Vil (1944), 137 

In a fascinating book Paradisus terestris, myt, bild och ver 
klighet (Acta societatis scientiarum fennicae, ns. C., 1, No. 1, 
Helsingfors, 1958) Professor Lars-Ivar Ringbom (Abo) tries 
to connect medieval ideas about the mountain of paradise 
with Shiz (Gandjak, Takhti Sulayman) in Parthia, described 
in A. U. Pope’s “Preliminary Report on Takht-i-Sulaymanr, 
The Significance of the Site,” Bull. Amer. Instit. Iranian Art, y 
(1937), 75 ff. He tries to reconstruct the palace, temple, and 
golden throne (Takht-i-taqdis), interpreting the pillar, which 
Eriksson explains as the base of Chostoe’s statue (op. cit., 
p. 111), as the altar of Atur Gushnaps (p. 318), and discussing 
the oldest constructions as well as the palace and temple of 
Chosroe and Abaka Khan at the lake on the summit of the 
supposed paradise mountain Shiz. Ringbom mentions that 
Iranian, German, and Swedish archaeologists are planning a 
joint excavation of the site. See Chapter m, note 38. 

In an article “Vicus cornicularius,” Arch. Cl., x (1958), 
231-34, Luigi Moretti suggests that a street of the corniculari 
should be added to the other known specialized streets of 
different crafts, such as the vicus lorarius, the vicus sandaliarius, 
the vicus materiarius, and so on. See Chapter tv. 

In an article about “Le ‘tabernae’ a Roma a traverso la 
‘Forma Urbis’,” Rend. Linc., s. 8, x1v (1959), 56-66, R. A. 
Staccioli starts a most desirable classification of the “tabernae” 
of the Forma Urbis, explaining them with the help of the 
tabernae of Ostia and rightly emphasizing that Ostia in Im- 
perial times (after the construction of the harbors) was only 
a suburb of Rome—with a special character, not as a port 
town but as a dormitory for port workers, ship chandlers, 
etc., with exactly the same architecture as the capital. He also 
takes up the opinion, expressed by me and others, that the 
tabernae were used for the habitation of the proletariat as 
well as for crafts and trade. See Chapter tv. 
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